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WORKSHOP OBJECTIVE 



To increase the effectiveness of teachers of culturally 
disadvantaged youth, primari ly in the area of occupational 

tra i n i ng. 



In every child who is born, under no 
matter what circumstances, and of no 
matter what parents, the potentiality 
of the human race is born again: and 
in him, too, once more, and of each 
of us, our terrific responsibility 
towards human life; towards the utmost 
idea of goodness, of the horror of 
error, and of God. 

James Agee 

f rom Let Us Now Pra ise 
Famous Men 



GENERAL MECHANICS OF THE WORKSHOP 



Investigator: Dr. L. Ann Buntin, Head, Department of Home Economics 

Education, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 



jjfle; Workshop for the Study of the Disadvantaged 

(For Selected Teachers of Occupational Training) 



Objective: The paramount and most comprehensive concern of the 

workshop was to provide an intensive two-week study 
of the disadvantaged by selected Texas teachers of 
Occupational Training Programs. 



Procedure; 



Time 

Schedu le : 



Since the effectiveness of any worksh.op depends on 
having excellent leadership personnel, Texas Techno- 
logical College as the cooperating agency for this 
project secured the services of four outstanding 
scholars in the fields of Sociology and Psychology. 

The forty-two teachers who participated in the work- 
shop were selected by the Texas Education Agency, 
A^orking through local administrators. Selection was 
based on the following criteria; 

the teacher was employed in local Occupational 
Training Programs, 

interest and effectiveness in teaching the dis- 
advantaged have been evidenced by the teacher, 

willingness of the teacher to continue in the 
present assignment was established, and 

the teacher’s capability of assuming leadership 
roles in anticipated in-service educational 
programs in local communities, regions, and in 
the State had been established. 

Anticipatory provisions were made for general sessions 
of all workshop participants, small group sessions, 
individual conferences with consultants, reference 
reading, viewing of films, and listening to tapes. 



A. The first week, July 3-7, 1967, was oriented toward 
understanding the life styles of the disadvantaged. 

B. During the second week, July 10-14, 1967, an attempt 
was made to translate insights gained during the first 
week into specific teaching goals and techniques. 
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PERSONNEL, 



FACILITIES, AND EVALUATION 



Personne I 

The Workshop staff consisted of the director, advisor, consultants, and 
two observer-wri ter-recorders : 

Director: Dr. L. Ann Buntin, Head, Department of Home Economics 

Education, Texas Technological College 

Advisor: Dr. Wi I la Vaughn Tinsley, Dean, School of Home Economics 

Texas Technological College 

Principal Consultants: 

Dr. Francis Cizon, Professor 
School of Social Work 
Loyola University 
Chicago, II I i no is 

Dr. Edwin Gross, Social Psychologist 
University of Missouri 
St. Louis Branch 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Glenn Hawkes, Associate Dean 
Family and Consumer Science 
University of California 
Davis, Cal ifornia 

Dr. Bernice Moore, Assistant Director 
The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 



Wri ter-Observer-Recorders : 

Mrs. Willie Mae Cary 
Crockett, Texas 

Mr. David Weiner 
Department of Sociology 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
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Participants 

The Workshop was announced In the Spring of 196 V to all schools where a 
program In Occupational Training was offered for disadvantaged youth of 
Texas. The Texas Education Agency and Texas Technological College along 
with local administrators selected forty-two teachers Involved In the 
Occupational Program throughout the State. Of those forty-two enrolled 
in the workshop, four were In supervisory positions, eight were mathematics 
Instructors, seven were Instructors or consultants In the field of home 
economics, eight were teachers In shop, general mechanics, commercial 
design, or the building trades, and fifteen were Instructors In basic 
skills for the "culturally disadvantaged" students. 

The workshop participants were varied In their backgrounds and competencies. 
At least twelve participants had Masters’ degrees. Other participants had 
Bachelors’ degrees. Some of them had as many as thIrty-sIx years of 
teaching experience. Several had extensive business experiences In various 
capacities. Just as there was variety In background, there was variety In 
ethnic and geographic representation. There was a representative inter- 
sperslon of Mexican-Amerl cans , Negroes, and Anglo-Americans. Such geographic 
areas as the Rio Grande Valley, Southeast Texas, West Texas, and North Texas 
were well represented. This variety added a richness not to be found in a 

completely homogeneous group. 

Fad I I ties 

Texas Technological College made excellent provisions for the project. An 
expansive al r-copdltloned room was made available for lectures and discus- 
sions. A library section was reserved for books and reading materials to 
be used as resources. 
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Eva I uation 

An ©valuation p©riod markod ths torinination of ©ach w©©k*s workshop s©ssions. 
At th© ©nd of th© first w©©k, th© participants r©spond©d to a qu©st ionna i r© 
consisting of fiv© qu©stions d©sign©d to ©licit views and opinions concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the project. (Details concerning this evaluation 
appear in another section of this report . ) The final week ended with an 
oral evaluative analysis. 



m 



Qvtrvltw 

Th@ workshop b©g@n ®®ch d©y ii* 9 5 00 ifid ended si* 4 5 00 with an hour and a 
half lunch period. There wat one coffee break In the nK>rnlng and one In 
the afternoon. Througihout the workihop the reporters, Mrs. Willie Mae 
Carey and Mr. Davla Weiner, took notes to serve as a basis for the present 

report which they wrote. 

Or. CIzon and Dr, Gross , the consultants during the first week of the 
workshop, lectured, showed fl Ims, held discussions with the entire group 
of forty-two participants and twice divided the group Into two parts to 
discuss specific Issues — Dr. Gross led one section and Dr. CIzon the 
other. Dr. Hawkes and Dr. Moore , the consultants during the second week, 
always worked with the enti re group. Dr . Hawkes used films; Dr. Moore 
d I d not . Dr. Moo re I nvo I ved pa rt I c I pa nts I n rol e-p laying and sod o^d rama 
at one point to clarify p rob I ems of worki ng with defiant youths In a class 
room situation. 

Two presentations were g I ven during the second week by Individuals other 
than the major consultants. Mr. Bill Lovelace of thfe Texas Education 
Agency and Mr. David Weiner, doctoral candidate. Department of Sociology, 
Un I vers I ty of Texas , spoke In areas of their s pec I a 1 1 zat I ons . 

Since most of the participants 1 1 ved and ate I n the same res I dence hall, 
there was amp I e opportun I ty for Informal d I scuss I ons and soc lal Izing to 
take place after workshop hours. Many of the participants Indicated- that 
they made friendships which they felt would be maintained. The days* 
activities had carry-over In the evening discussions and these Informal 



Interactions contributed to a relaxed atmosphere during the day. 

The overall tone of the workshop was casual and all of the consultants 
worked to promote an atmosphere which would stimulate discussion and In- 
volvement and, at the same time, facilitate a group spirit of competence 

and accornp I i shm©nt . 



Following is a brief calendar of eve 
weeks of the workshop. 



nts followed by the report of the two 



Calendar of Events 



There were four sees 
in the afternoon, 
sessions in the mornings and again 
an hour and a half lunch period. 



,,ons each day — two in the morning and two 
Coffee breaks of about twenty minutes separated 

the afternoons. There was 



I n 



Monday - July 5 

1st session: Dr. Cizon led the group in a discussion of problems connected 

with teaching disadvantaged youth. 

2nd session: Dr. Gross formalized the problems discussed, in sociological 

terms. 



Tuesday - July 4 

1. Dr. Cizon gave a presentation on stereotyping,. 

2. Dr. Cizon and Dr. Gross led group discussions. 

3. Dr. Gross presented a "picture" of a slum ~ in analytical terms 

4. Dr. Cizon and Dr. Gross led group discussions. 



Wednesday ~ July 5 



I. Dr. Cizon presented a talk and the film,^ Boy , 
related to the topic Reactions to Prejudice. 



and led a discussion 
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2. Gross |©etur©el on minority group msmbers* rosctions to dlscrlml’^ 
nat ion d i rooted aga i nst them, 

3. Dr. Gross lectured on causes of prejudice. 

4. Dr. Cizon led a discussion of methods to combat prejudice. 



Thursday July 6 

I & 2. Dr. Cizon lectured, showed a film entitled ’’The Hard Way”, and 
led a discussion related to the concept that problems of minority 
groups are connected to problems of change in society in general. 

3. Dr. Cizon lectured on characteristics of the poor. 

4. Dr. Cizon and Dr. Gross led group discussions. 



Friday - July 7 

1. Dr. Gross lectured on problems associated with being an adoleacent 
and compared adolescence in and out of the culture of poverty. 

2. Dr. Gross led a discussion of problems of Mexi can- American adolescents 
in Texas. 

3. Dr. Gross presented some ’'directions" or recommendations based on the 
past week’s activities, both a summary of ideas and goals for the 
future. 

4. Dr. Cizon gave examples of some community-wide programs for working^ 
with impoverished individuals — some which worked and some which did 
not. He urged educators to keep trying. 

Monday - July 10 

Dr. Hawkes used lectures, discussions and the film entitled "Eye of the 
Beholder" to develop the ideas that all people see things differently, 
that people in different subcultures sometimes see things differently 
in patterned ways, and that learning to see things from others’ points 
of view can break down barriers to understanding. 



Tuesday - July II 

1. Dr. Hawkes showed "The Harvest of Shame," Edward R. Murrow’s tele- 
vision documentary on Migrants, 

2. Following the viewing of the film. Dr. Hawkes guided the group dis- 
cussion of the migrant problem and of home visitation as a technique 
of reaching thes students. 
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3. Mr. Bill Lov©lae© of th© T©x©s Education Agency §pok© on the philo- 
sophy and goals of th^ Occupational Training Program In Texas. 

4, Dr. Hawkes spoke on ’'expansive” versus "restricti ve" learning environ- 
ments . 

Wedinesday - July 12 

I & 2. Dr. Hawkes discussed with the group ways to create an "expansive” 

I e a rn I n g e n v I ro n men t . 

3 & 4. Dr. Hawkes discussed and lectured on Intelligence, grouping, and 
tes ting related to OT ( Occ u pa 1 1 one I Training) s t ude n ts and If, how, and 
when they should be handled differently than other students. 

Thursday - July 13 

1. Dr. Moore presented to the group her statement of basic faith In 
peo p I e . 

2. Mr. David Weiner explored the roots of ethnocentrl sm and analyzed 
I ts pers I stence I n modern society. 

3 & 4. Dr. Moore Involved participants In a soclo-dra'ma and discussion 
relating to problems of working with defiant teen-agers In a class- 
room situation. 



Friday - July 14 

1. Dr. Moore spoke of the Importance of each individual’s feeling of 
competence. 

2. Dr. Moore spoke of emotions, suggesting that they can be neither 
negated nor suppressed. 

3 & 4. Dr. Moore asked participants to verbally evaluate the experience 
of the past two weeks. 
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The First Week (July 3 7, 1967) 



Objectives 
To e xm inln es 

1. The major relevant socio'-cultura I concepts useful In understanding 
the dlsadvantagedj social class, socialization, persona I ity, groups, 
norms, etc. 

2. The culture of poverty, characteristics of the poor, and the extent 
of poverty. 

3. Physical and social characteristics of slums and to review urban 
renewal research. 

4. Minority group relations, reactions to minority group status, causes 
of prejudice, and means of Improving Intergroup relations, 

5. The relationships between poverty and education and poverty life 
sty I es . 

6. Adolescence. 

7. Interrelationships between the various facets of the communi.tYi 

a. school 

b. family and neighborhood 

c. social agencies 

d. law enforcement agencies 

e. political agencies 

f . eco no m I c a ge n c I es 

8. Strategies and alternatives for solving the problems of the dis- 
advantaged. 

Monday - July 5 

Dr. Bunt In opened the workshop and Introduced Dr. CIzon and Dr. Gross as 
the consultants who would conduct the first week of the workshop. Dr. CIzon 
greeted the workshop participants and stated that the following week would 
be devoted to the development of concepts and Ideas which would serve as 
a foundation for arriving at teaching techniques. Since the participants 
were seated In a large circle. Dr. CIzon requested that they divide Into 
groups of three persons each to discuss and delineate the kinds of problems 
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faced by ©duca+ors who teach ’’culturally disadvantaged” youth. 

The following staternenti, made by members of the group, seemed to reflect 
p rob ! ems wh i ch the pa rt I c I pants saw as cruc I a I ones . In addition, the 
statements seemed to reflect how Individuals were perceiving the people 
assoc I ated with the p rob I ems . 

1. The disadvantaged lack motivation. 

2. It Is difficult to communicate with the disadvantaged. 

3. The disadvantaged lack self-confidence. 

4. Teachers have difficulty learning to think on the level of the 
culturally deprived. 

5. Disadvantaged children are ’’more suspicious” than others. 

6. The disadvantaged are passive and/or apathetic. ”How do you 
wake them up?" 

7. The need to develop functional curricula has long existed but has 
not been met. 

8. The disadvantaged, although failures in the past, must somehow be 
shown that there Is a place for them. How Is this to be done? 

9. The disadvantaged cannot learn and use English because they cannot 
read. 

10. Teachers create poor self-images. 

11. Teachers are Impatient. 

12. Teachers fall to understand that social conditions create problems; 
that to solve these problems those conditions must be changed — 
especially home conditions. 

13. I. Q. test ratings do damage. ’’People learn that they are ’dumb’.” 

14. Disadvantaged students resist teachers’ attempts to change them. 
Students see teachers as asking them to negate things that are 
crucial to the student’s ego. 

15. Disadvantaged students are absent too much from school, either 
because they are disinterested or because their parents are migrants. 

16. "The problem Is myself. I’m here to learn.” 






17. Th© disadvantaged ar© ©thnoe©ntric and ar© hosti I© to out-groups. 

18. Th© disadvantaged cling to old neighborhoods, customs, etc. 

19. Disadvantaged students do not know how to upgrade themselves 
even when they want to do so. They do not know ”what jobs are, 
or how to get them.” 

20. Occupational Training programs are dumping grounds for slow learners 
and for handicapped students. 

21. Disadvantaged Mexi can-American students speak neither good 
Spanish nor good English. 

22. Government aid to vocational and occupational education is inade- 
qu ate and poo r I y a dm I n i s te red . 

23. Money and materials ar© lacking for vocational programs to provide 
skills. 

24. There is a stigma attached to taking vocational courses in schools. 

Lack of motivation and poor self-image were stressed over and over again. 

The emphasis was on human relations problems rather than on technical or 
curriculum problems although everyone expressed a desire to learn effective 
techniques . 



Following a twenty minute break. Dr. Gross stated that the problems men- 
tioned by the workshop participants fell under three rubrics. There were 
"social" problems, "psychological" problems and "educational" problems. 

He went on to explain how the various types of problems stood in reciprocal 
relationships with one another. He then presented several "key socio- 
cultural concepts," and elaborated on each. He explained that man is a 
"socio-cultural" creature and defined and gave examples to illustrate the 
meanings of the following terms: social interaction , primary groups^ , second 

ary groups , material culture , non-material culture , norms ( folkways , mores , 
laws ). It was stressed that mastery of these terms would facilitate under- 
standing of material to be discussed during the first week of the work- 
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ihop and, ultimately, would facilitate the development of better techniques 
for working with "disadvantaged” youth. 

After lunch the group was divided in half with Dr. Cizon and Dr. Gross 
leading discussions oriented to the questions: (I) Can the lower class 

be eliminated? (2) How Important is culture as a determinant of behavior? 

(3) Are some groups Innately Inferior? (4) What Is "normal"? 

There was, during these discussions and throughout the workshop, full 
participation on the part of those attending. More discursive and con- 
troversial material was brought out than could be handled within even 
several times the amount of time allowed. 

Tuesday - vJuly 4 

Dr. Cizon spoke for an hour and a half in the morning about the ways in 
which minority group members have been stereotyped. Irrespective of which 
minority group it happened to be. Dr. Cizon showed that each of us has 
an investment in our own subculture within society and that we are all to 
some extent ethnocentric. This subculture in which we live affects every- 
thing that happens to us, and all that we believe. Our notions of what is 
palatable, for example, are culturally based. Polish Immigrants found a 
duck soup made with large amounts of raw duck’s blood to be delicious; Polish 
and Italian sausages are made of tripe and "chitlins" (parts of the Intestine 
and viscera that many 'people find repugnant as food); in some places rattle- 
snake meat is a delicacy. Even things that seem superficial such as the 
way people walk, and how they talk, are more or less culturally determined 
and people can recognize one another’s cultural background by the ways 
in which they do these things. 
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These attitudes and 



Attitudes and values determine behavior patterns, 
values are not inborn. One I earns that certain behaviors, associated 
with certain values, are rewarded and that others are not, or are punished. 
People are born with capacities to love and hate, but culture determines 

how these things will develop. 

Absorbed values sometimes take the form of stereotypes such as the stereo- 
type that all juvenile delinquents wear leather jackets, or that university 
professors all live in ivory towers and are absent minded. If the members 
of the workshop were told that a particular group had the highest crime 
rate or were usually on relief, who would they think was being described? 

They would visualize some group currently defined as inferior Negroes 
or Puerto Rican, most likely. However, the group being described was 
in fact the Irish between 1850 and I860 in the United States. Over time, 
the same stereotypes have been applied to various groups: the Irish, then 

the Slavs, then the Negroes, recently the Puerto Ricans, and in some cities, 
migrants from "Appalachia." (The thread that connected these groups was 
their farm to city migration. Thus, the culture of poverty has been trad- 
itionally a farm culture trying to become a city one. Some years ago it 
was the Polish immigrant who was characteri zed (officially in immigration 
laws) as being morally lax. Inclined to insanity, and incapable of learning. 

Stereotypes usually have some element of truth and are, to some extent de- 
vices to categorize rather than to castigate people. For example, during 
one period the stereotype of the Irish as being policemen, vaudevi I I i ans, 
and boxers was fairly accurate. However, the reasons for behavior patterns 
associated with the stereotypes were not accurate. Thus, the Irish were not 
more "controlling", "argumentative", and "immaturely emotional" than other 
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groups; they chose channels which seemed most likely to help them get out 
of the slums and they entered occupations which were open to them. Vaude- 
ville and boxing served each immigrant group in turn as the only occupation- 
al means to move up, and politics and police work helped the Irish to event- 
ually broaden their horizons and opportunities. 

Not only are groups stereotyped by others, they differentiate themselves 
in terms of stereotyped categories. The Irish saw themselves as the ’Mace- 
curtain Irish," the "shanty Irish," and the "pig-sty Irish." But such 
stereotypes, which carry connotations of good and bad, are far from just. 
Thus the "pig-sty Irish" and comparable groups, to the extent that they 
become apathetic about the existence of rats, roaches, and filth have been 
beaten and frustrated to the point where they simply do not care. Iney no 
longer become excited about their condition. 

People who have been beaten down have a different perspective on reality 
than do others. Thus the slum mother who discourages her son from accept- 
ing a university scholarship may not be mean or destructive. She may 
simply have little faith in the social system which her son will have to 
enter. She may feel that she is protecting her son from still further 
defeat by advising him to seek a less ambitious career; to stay in the slum 
and learn to adjust to it. There is, after all, security in the known, 
especially when the system has proven itself difficult to battle; when 
teachers classify children as "A" or "C" students on the first day of 
school just on the basis of external characteristics such as style of dress 
and general appearance; and when a slum child goes home, where does he find 
motivation to succeed in a middle class institution? 
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Unfortunately, It Is not even easy to spot "cultural disadvantage." For 
It Is not a dichotomy, but a continuum. To some extent many youths are 
"disadvantaged." Poverty Is more than economic; there Is a "human dimen- 
sion." Poverty Implies lack of communication among povertled Individuals 
and between povertled Individuals and non-povertled people. Poverty Im- 
plies loss of self-respect. Poverty Implies lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility, but also little appreciation of "what I can be." Poverty Involves 
living In a very limited world, often In small corners of big cities. Many 
children and teen-agers In Chicago live within easy walking distance of 
the lake and have never seen It. Many have never seen a cow. 

People speak of bootstraps by which others should lift themselves. Often 
society has cut off the straps. There Is a need to approach defeat of 
poverty as something more than simply changing povertled people. It Is 
necessary to change the system within which they and others live. To defeat 
cultural disadvantage It would seem that poverty must be eradicated, not 
because the two phenomena are related by definition but because analysis 
leads to the conclusion that they are empirically related. Although It 
does not have to be true that 89^ of all non-white headed families living 
In rural areas of the South earn less than $3,000 per year. It Is true. 

And finally. It Is not simply the attitudes of the poor, the disadvantaged 
and the deprived which must be changed; It Is our attitudes as well that 
must undergo a transformation. 

Following a twenty minute break. Dr. CIzon and Dr. Gross led discussion 
groups which focused on the questions: (I) What is it like to be a member 

of a minority group? (2) What is it like to be poor? (3) What opportunities 
do the poor have to realize potentialities? (.4) "We did it, why can’t 
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they?" (5) If "they can’t do it," who should help the poor? 

After lunch Dr. Gross presented a "picture" of a slum. Slums, are placed 
where doors and passages exist which lead nowhere. Slums rent for a 
median of fifty dollars per month. People who abhor the squalor of a 
slum nevertheless value the human relations which make a physically miser- 
able place the only home they have. There are many children and many 
old people in a slum, and relatively few people at the most productive 
ages. Slum dwellers desperately fear fire. Slum dwellers are passive. 
They will tell an inquirer intimate things that other people would resent 
being questioned about. Most of a community’s disorganization is in its 
slums. Slum dwellers are heterogeneous, and so are their problems, and 
so must be the methods to solve their probleins. Slum dwellers are not 
economic entities, they are humans. 

Wednesday - July 5 

Dr. Cizon presented the subject Reactions to Prejudice. Prejudice was 
operationally defined as the negative attitude toward a minority group 
which leads to discriminatory treatment of the minority group at the hands 
of a majority group. A movie was shown in which a young Negro man struggi 
to discover his identity. The movie was entitled simply "Boy", and was 
described by its producers as "an experience in the search for identity." 

In the discussion which followed the movie (the group was not divided), 
it was brought out that people gain a sense of identity from the ways in 
which others react to them. When one’s sense of history is blotted out, 
as is the case with many Negroes, it is difficult to gain a perspective 
which allows one to Identify oneself. Thus, if identity dilemmas inter- 






with the e4ueatl©ml precsti, 



©ne mi to eotnhet such a situation 



is 




aiout their roots. The question was embraced, 
be empathetlc and others apparently not?” 



F© licking a twenty minute break, Dr. iross pr^ented a lecture on how 
minority groups react to being discriminated against. He pointed out that 
since prejudice has many causes, reactions will be diverse but will probab- 
ly fall Into several patterns. Many reactions to prejudlee are hostile re- 
actions which are expresseid either overtly as riots, revolutions, etc. , or 
covertly as apathy and self-hatred. 

After lunch. Dr. Gross lectured on the Causes of Prejudice . He presented 
a number of theories of prejudice and described the personal Ity type which 
is apt to be most prejudice prone; the authoritarian I nd I vidua I . He ob- 
served that one needs to focus not only on the causes of prejudice, but also 
on the value that prejudiced people place on feel I ng superior to others. 



Fo 1 1 ow I ng Dr. Gross’s lecture and a twenty minute break. Dr. Cizon discussed 
with the group ways In which prejudl ce and discrimination ml ght be combatted . 
There was agreement that teachers must be tra I ned to deal with the prob lem, 
that the stereotypes must be punctured whenever and wherever possible, that 
the sel f-lmage of ml nority group members must be bolstered, that, whl le we 
can pass laws to mod I f y dlscrlml nation , we cannot legislate away prejudice, 
and that to change individuals Is not enough — the social system must be 
changed as well. 



Thursday - July 6 

Dr. Cizon began by develop I ng a conceptua I framework within which to view 
discussions of the past three days. He explained that problems of ml nority 
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groups are directly associated with problems of change in society, and 
that the urgency of th© problems of the disadvantaged are consistent with 
the observation that society seems to be going through a period of crisis. 

If change is viewed as an independent variable, then it can be seen to 
affect three dependent variables separately: change affects persons, it 

affects schools, and it affects communities; and changes in each of these 

spheres affect changes in the others. 

A movie entitled "The Hard Way” was shown which attempted to appraise the 
extent to which disadvantaged youths have a chance to rise in society with- 
out help. The film showed the efforts of a school to become involved with 
students’ families to try to improve students* chances for success. It was 
stressed that poverty has emotional as well as material aspects. It was 
pointed out that whereas the poor are criticized for being "on welfare” 
actually a small percentage of them are on welfare and an even smaller per- 
centage stay on welfare. It was also pointed out that other groups have 
long been subsidized by the government (businessmen, farmers, etc.) so 
why not the poor? 



In the discussion following the film, it became obvious that participants 
in the workshop differed with respect to their feelings about how indivi- 
duals react to their poverty. Some people expressed the belief that the 
poor probably have no desire to be otherwise, and that people get what 
they deserve. As these attitudes emerged. Dr. Cizon pointed out the ways 
in which such attitudes are illogical, unrealistic, and often apparently 
based on false information. 



After lunch. Dr. Cizon described poor people in terms of a number of char- 

(I) Poor people often gobble their food. They fear that if 
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acteri sties . 






they do not consume it quickly it will disappear. (2) Poor people are 
frequently fatalistic — they are resigned to accepting what must be. 

(3) Poor people tend not to communicate with each other a great deal, or 
in depth. (4) Poor people often articulate less affection within their 
families than do people who are not poor, and poor parents tend to punish 
more often and punish more harshly than do others. (5) Slum children ob- 
serve much and learn quickly; they become knowledgeable about how to ad- 
just to their environment at an early age. They are catapulted into adult- 
hood and what they learn is not what middle class children learn. (6) Poor 
boys frequently have little opportunity to identify with a father or with 
any other male success image. Most elementary and secondary school teachers 
are women. (7) Poor children are usually in poor health; they are poorly 
nourished. (8) Poor people have limited vocabularies. (9) Poor children 
usually lack parental models which symbolize achievement and competence. 

There are hundreds and thousands of little constant pressures that beat 



the poor down. 



Friday - July 7 

Dr. Gross began with a lecture on the problems and characteristics of ad- 
olescents. He pointed out that among other things adolescence is a period 
during which one must develop adult attitudes toward sex, must gain in- 
dependence from the nuclear family, must demonstrate social and emotional 
maturity, must develop vocational independence (become able to get a Job 
on one’s own), must learn to question and reason critically, must learn 
to manage leisure time, and must begin to develop a philosophy of life. 
These tasks are difficult ones for all adolescents and are incomparably 
more difficult for the disadvantaged. 
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Dr. Gross deierlbsd th® kind of family life pattern that adolescents 
"normally" adjust to In a middle clasi culture, Including adjustments to 
pressures of various kinds. Females, for example, learn to be home- 
makers but must sometimes compete with one another for desirable husbands. 
Part of becoming adult means learning to handle pressures smoothly. Ado- 
lescents do not learn this skill automatically and adolescence Is to some 
extent a [jerlod of frustration and defiance for all youths. 

Adolescents resist adult pressures to conform, or even adjust. They search 
for status among their peers, whose demands are, If anything, for even 
greater conformity. There Is a repudiation of adult norms at the same time 
that the status In the community of the adolescent’s family determines many 
of the kinds of things that he can do. 

The adolescent who lives In poverty has the same problems as the middle- 
class adolescent, and more. He can I dea l-typi ca I ly be differentiated 
from middle-class adolescents: his physical appearance Is different; he 

withdraws from the main stream of middle-class American adolescent life; 
he Is often hostile; he develops sexual precocity earlier and to a greater 
degree than his middle-class counterpart; he lacks self-confidence and a 
sense of self-sufficiency; he belongs to a gang; he feels It Is important 
to be tough and hard; he tries to learn to be smart as a fox Is "smart"; 
he scorns behavior which might cause him to be called a "goody-goody"; 
he searches for excitement; he believes that luck plays an Immense role 
in human affairs; he has few Illusions about the goodness of people; he 
finds It difficult If not Impossible to view phenomena objectively; and he 
is often sexually maladjusted by middle-class standards. 
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Following a twenty minute break, Dr. Gross led a discussion with the group 
to explore in detail the problems of Mexi can-Ameri can adolescents in Texas 
cities. The discussion developed into an analysis of language barriers. 

It was decided that Mexi can-Ameri cans in Texas represent something more 
than a subculture of the disadvantaged with an argot of its own similar 
essentially to argots of other groups. Texas Mexican-Ameri cans are pro- 
bably in many respects an unassimilated subculture more like a nationality 
group than like a culturally disadvantaged group. In some instances, espec- 
ially in non-border cities, however, "Tex-Mex" probably is the language of 
poverty more than it is the language of a group still tied to the "old 
country. " 

After a short break. Dr. Cizon reiterated the extent to which schools exist 
within a community context and, therefore, are affected by changes which 
affect the community. He indicated, in fact, that in order to change the 
school it may be necessary to change certain aspects of the community. Dr. 
Cizon showed how the industrial leaders, the political structure, the 
family interaction patterns which are prevalent, the welfare system, the 
law enforcement system, the news media, associations and clubs, churches, 
and the arts within a community all directly and in interaction affect 
what happens within the community’s schools. 

After lunch. Dr. Gross restated what had been the goals of the workshop 
for the past week and presented and elaborated on a list of "directions" 
or recommendations. Dr. Cizon closed the workshop with some specific 
examples of community-wide programs for working with people in the culture 
of poverty; programs which have been tried both successfully and unsuccess- 
fully. He tried to lay down some guidelines for success. His primary 
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message was that programs are more likely to succeed when they help families 
of "povertled" people to change not only their economic situation but their 
orientation to the community and to iife. He pointed out that there is much 
to be done. At least people are more and more aware of the problems of 
poverty and are making efforts to solve them. He stated that his purpose 
had been to stimulate interest in the problems of people living in poverty 
in the hope that such interest would encourage educators to continue to 
study the problems and to work toward finding solutions. Finally, he told 
the teachers and supervisors participating in the institute that the old 
methods have not worked and that the times require of educators that they 
be innovative and creative. 

"Directions" or Recommendations 

The following recommendations or "directions" discussed by Dr. Gross on 
Friday emerged out of the first week’s presentation and discussions: 

1. Since problems of the culturally disadvantaged are MULT I -CAUSAL, 
solutions must be MULTI-FACETED. 

2. Heterogeneities exist within the poverty group (e. g., aged, 
disabled, disorganized families, youngsters, etc.). Focus must 
be on the total school population and DIFFERENTIAL STRATEGIES 
are needed to deal with problems. 

A. To improve the starting levels of poverty youngsters, it is 
necessary for society to narrow the gap between their needs and 
the standards of existing school systems so that they may de- 
rive maximum benefit from vocational and/or academic training. 

B. It is important to identify those with different potentials so 
that they may be steered very early into the proper channels 

to fit their potentials. Children with a professional potential 
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would receive a more middle class orientation whereby they may 
be prepared for college; children without this potential would 
be steered into Occupational Training. 

C. One important consideration to be examined within this context 
of differential treatment is the idea that not all students are 
to be middle class and not all are to need Occupational 
Training. 

D. There should be differential treatment of the various kinds of 
disadvantaged students. The dropout, for one, should be of great 
concern to the program. A male social worker in the school would 
be of value to provide, among other things, an inspiring male 
model for young men and boys as well as treatment for students’ 
emotional and family problems. 

E. Individuals whose job skills have become obsolete should be 
retra i ned. 

3. There should be coordination between school, unions, business, 

political organizations, and other agencies. A definite realiza- 
tion of the interre I atedness between all these elements is essential. 

A. Knowledge of available jobs is necessary. Such a demand is met 
by an awareness of what specialized skills are needed by the 
commun i ty . 

B. To produce the type of coordination needed it is necessary that 
jobs and industries be brought into a community so that oppor- 
tunities will be provided. 

C. It is also necessary that attitudes of Occupational Training 
students be changed toward some occupations. To do this, all 
occupations must be given a degree of prestige. 
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4. In order for the foregoing to occur, inter-group relations must 
be improved. Although this is primarily the responsibility of 
the MAJORITY, the MINORITY has a responsibility also. 

5. The problems of the culturally disadvantaged will not be solved 
at once, not within ten years, not within the next generation. 

THE FACT THAT WE START NOW IS IMPERATIVE. 

6. At this point the potential for educational INNOVATIVENESS and 
CREATIVENESS seems greatest. It is time to discard the ineffective, 
to retain the effective, and to improve on the latter. For in- 
stance, individual psychotherapy with students, group therapy, 

and foster homes might be excellent possibilities for development. 

Evaluation of the First Week 

Participants were asked to rate the workshop thus far as "very useful,' 
"somewhat useful," "not very useful," or "not useful at all." In addition 
they were asked to rank order the fol lowing methods of presentation in 
terms of the extent to which each was relatively beneficial in increasing 
understanding of the culturally deprived or disadvantaged: formal lectures , 

formal discussions (led by one of the consultants during the working-day 
period of the workshop), informal discussions (bu I I -sessions after hours), 

and movies. 



Only two people did not consider the workshop to be either "very useful" 
or "somewhat useful." (Twenty-five participants considered it to be "very 
useful" and sixteen people found it to be "somewhat useful.") Everyone 
thought that forma I lectures and formal discussions were the methods most 
beneficial to increase understanding of the disadvantaged. (Twenty-three 
people ranked formal lectures as being the best approach, fourteen thought 
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formal discussions war© b©st; informal discussions were ranked first by 



three people, and movies were first with only one person. Movies were 
given a rank of 4 by 16 people, however, whereas informal discussions 
were marked fourth by three people, and formal lectures by only two 
people. ) 

Those who considered the workshop to be "somewhat useful" thought that 
formal discussions were better techniques than formal lectures by a very 
slight (probably insignificant) margin. The situation was exactly the 
reverse for those who found the workshop to be "very useful." 

One of the two participants who found the workshop to be "not very useful" 
indicated that it was probably very useful for those who had not previous- 
ly been exposed to the material covered. The o+her person who was not 
impressed indicated disappointment that there had not been more emphasis 
placed on how to solve specific problems that teachers are faced with in 
the classroom and also that problems of Latin Americans had not been dealt 
with more. 

A number of people suggested that more time should have been spent discuss- 
ing "local problems" specifically, and several people indicated that Latin 
Americans in Texas deserved at least as much "time" as Negroes. Other 
suggestions for improvement in the workshop were the following: (I) more 

participation from more workshop participants was needed — people should 
discuss when given the opportunity; (2) discussion groups should be 
smaller and thereby more intimate; (3) more emphasis should be placed 
on developing techniques that teachers can begin to use in their specific 
teaching situations. 
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Tying the various comments together, the single largest criticism of the 
workshop would seem to be that the material presented somehow did not 
deal specifically enough with problems with which teachers actually have 
to cope. However, the criticism also extended to the workshop partici- 
pants. It was felt that they could have been more articulate about 
problems that needed to be explored. 

By far the most frequent critical statement about the workshop was a posi 
tive one. Dr. Cizon and Dr. Gross were overwhelmingly praised as having 
made a dynamic contribution. 



The Second Week (July 10 - 14, 1967) 



Objecti yes 

Dr. Hawkes stated that the objectives were the following: 



1 . On Monday : 

a. To facilitate the transition between the first and second weeks 
of the workshop. 

b. To explore some I ntroductory strategies of implementation in- 
volved in teaching the disadvantaged. 

2. On Tuesday: 

a. To set forth basic concepts relative to differential perception. 

b. To give assistance in finding relevant "cues" in the environ- 
ment of the disadvantaged. 

c. To develop a motivational system whereby instruction may be 
made more effective. 

3. On Wednesday: 

a. To continue an exploration of the concept of creating an 
"expansive environment." 

b. To set forth definite techniques of a general nature by which 
the disadvantaged may be helped. 
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Dr. Moore stated no formal objectives for Thursday and Friday. The des- 
cription below of what she did may give insight into what the objectives 

were. 

Monday ~ July 10 
Procedural approach; 

I. Introductory phase: 

A. Dr. Hawkes was introduced. 

B. The evaluation of the previous week was reviewed. 

C. Dr. Hawkes began his presentation by reading an experience 
of a Navajo child to set the scene for the film to be shown. 

II. A film entitled "The Eye of the Beholder" was shown which estab- 
lished the fact that people usually see what they are prepared 

to see. 

Implications for working with disadvantaged were evoked: 

A. Just as the teacher of the disadvantaged reacts according 

to his own frame of reference so does the disadvantaged chi Id. 

B. Problems usually arise when the teacher sees a problem in one 
context and the child and/or his fami ly sees it in another. 

C. One major problem in teaching the disadvantaged Is the in- 
ability to see another’s point of view. 

D. Essentially there are three categories of people according 
to their orientation. There are those with orientations 
geared to the present, those who stress the past, and those 
who stress the future. 

III. Perceptions for working with the disadvantaged relative to vary- 
ing orientations were set forth. 
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A. Five basic questions must be asked about a culture to ascertain 
the type of orientation: 

1. Within the culture, what are the innate pre-dispositions 
of man? 

a. Is he good? 

b . I s he evi I ? 

c. Is he neither? 

2. What is man’s relationship to nature? 

a. Is he subjugated by nature? 

b. Is man in nature and a part of the total scheme? 

c. Is man over nature? 

3. What is man’s significant time dimension? 

a. Is he oriented to the present? 

b. Is he oriented to the past? 

c. Is he oriented to the future? 

4. What is the value of personality types? 

a. Is being what one is enough? 

b. Is being and becoming enough? 

c. Is doing necessary? 

5. What is the dominant relationship to other men? 

a. Is the relationship primari ly lineal? (blood ties) 

b . Is i f col I atera I ? 

c. Is it individualistic? 

B. Basically the Mexican-Amer lean’s orientation is as follows: 

1. He fits in the "Man is evil" category for question I. 

2. He is subjugated by nature. 

3. Relative to his time orientation, he is concerned with 
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Biing Is m©r@ lignifioant to him thsn becomi ng or doing . 
His r© I at i o*ns h ip with oth © rs i i mos 1 1 y I i n©a i , 



4. 

5 . 

C. Th©r© is a strong diff©r©ne© b©tw©©n th© Mexican-American 
and m i dd I ©- o I ass Am®r i ca r© I at i v© to th ©s © o r i en ta t ions. 

I. Mldd l©-ckss Amsrican man go©s from evil to good. 

1. H© controls nature. 

3. He is oriented to the futur©. 

4. H© beli©v©s in doing. 

5. H© is indi vidua i i§+lc. 

D. All of these differanoes produce difficulties in solving pro- 
blems. Since most schools are geared to the middle class 
orientation, the disadvantaged student has special problems. 

E. The Negro has some of the same problems as the Mexlcan- 
American, as well as the absence of a life history, which helps 
to dls-aff 1 1 late him. 

IV. Several general strategies for teaching the disadvantaged evolved: 

A. The teacher of the disadvantaged must be able to see life 
with more than one orientation. 

B. The teacher must be able to recognize the disadvantaged as 
i ndl vl dua Is. 

C. The teacher must try to give these students an opportunity 
to move into the dominant culture and must encourage them to 
want to be part of it. 

V. Summation 

In working with the disadvantaged, development of the ability to 
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relate to him and to hts world by understand fng bis orientation 
to life is of prime Importance. Since tbe American scbopl is 
oriented to middle class values, the disadvantaged child must 
be a I lowed , not forced , to accept these values. Be must be guided 
into the mainstream rather than pushed into it. The teacher 
must be willing to attack problems by seeing them through tfcie 
child’s frame of reference. The ability to see another^§ point 
of view is an invaluable asset in dealing with the disadvantaged. 

Tuesday - July II 
Procedural approach: 

I. A fi Im entitled ’’Harvest of Shame" was shown. The film made the 
point, among others, that when self -'esteem is destroyed motivation 
to improve Is also destroyed. 

II. Dr. Hawkes referred to three guidance techniques: authoritarian, 

unduly permissive, and developmental. Be discussed how the use 
of each might affect the disadvantaged child. 

III. This was followed by a discussion of home visitations as a tech- 
nique by which the teacher could make an impact on the family and 
mode of living of the disadvantaged. Several views were expressed. 

A. The teacher must show sincere concern for the child no matter 
what the family circumstances are. 

B. The teacher has need of special preparation when faced with 
life styles and modes of living which differ from his own. 

C. Teachers must have preparation for handling rejection. 
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IV, Mr. Bill Lovmlac© of’th© T©x©s Education Ag@ney discussed Occupa- 
tional Training students and their needi. 

A. Of the total school population, 1 % wer^e slow learners. 

B. Cultural differences affect Intelligence ratings. (When stu- 
dents of a different culture are measured by standards of a 
culture which they have not assimilated, they rank low as 
ach levers) . 

C. There Is a need for a sound educational program with a real- 
istic approach. 

D. Students with special needs cannot be reached through the 
regular vocational program, therefore. Occupational Training 
helps them to develop saleable skills whereby they may achieve. 

E. Skills like carpentry, plumbing, food service, apparel and 
many others which are stressed by Occupational Training are 
sa leab le. 

V. Dr. Hawkes Injected two concepts essential to the successful 

teaching of the disadvantaged: 

A. An expans I ve ©nvi ronment Is an Invlronment In which a child learns 
a variety of skills simulanteously. This type of environment 

Is typically middle class. 

B. A res t r I ct I ve en v I ronme n t Is both physically and emotionally 
limited. Disadvantaged children typically live In this kind 
of milieu. 

VI. Dr. Hawkes outlined some directives for teaching the disadvantaged 

child: 

A. The school should introduce expansive teaching techniques so 
that the child learns more than one sXill at a time. 
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B. Surroundings should b© mad© conduci v© to l©arning and congruont 
with what is b©lng taught. 

C. Th© er©atly© us© of th© library should b© ©ncouraged. 

D. Th© school must h©lp to cr©at© an ©nvironiient which meets the 
ch i Id’s needs . 

VII. Summation: 

Th© major responsibility of th© teacher is to elevate self-esteem 
through success experiences, and to give the disadvantaged child 
hope, so that his expectations may begin to fulfill his newly devel- 
oping aspirations. 

Wednesday - July 12 
P roce du ra I ap p roa ch : 

I. Dr. Hawkes asked the question, ”What can we do to create an expan- 
sive en V i ronment? ” 

A. The replys were varied: 

1. Personalize the environment for the child. 

2. Destroy the sterility of the environment by providing a 
variety of experiences from which the child can learn. 

3. Build motivation through wonderment. 

4. Create a degree of permissiveness since the disadvantaged 
have been talked at rather than talked with. (Permissive- 
ness and expansiveness are not synonymous.) 

3 , Use structured learning experiences to increase attention 
span. (Teachers might observe some of the strategies of 
the athletic coach since he uses structured experiences, 
expansiveness, and reinforcement successfully.) 
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6. Convince students of your sincere concern for them. 

7. Find relevance in the student’s own environment; build 
from this and reinforce. 



II. Summation: 

The opportunities for expanding the environment of the disadvantaged 
are numerous. It is the responsibi lity of the teacher to uti lize 
as many varied means in doing this as possible. The teacher must 
maintain an acceptant attitude toward the disadvantaged chi Id before 
he can be effective in teaching him. An expansive environment en- 
riches the life of the disadvantaged child so that he has the 
reservoir of knowledge so necessary to his adjustment to life. 



Thursday - July 15 

Dr. Moore began her presentation by offering her basic statement of faith 
in which she expressed her optimism and confidence in the positive qualities 
of young people. She felt that teachers should permit the expansive en- 
vironment which they create for their students to be permeated by their 
faith in the students. This, she asserted, can be achieved not by working 
objectively but by working intelligently. This kind of strategy, in her 
opinion, is predicated on a fundamental respect for each child as a human 
being who may be shown his worth as much through non-verbal means as through 
verbal. This can be done through the tone of a voice, a touch of the hand, 
and through any other means of showing acceptance. This can also be done 
through the way we correct mistakes. We can punish and hurt, or correct 
and expand. We must never reject a youngster because of the place from 
which he comes or because of his problems. In every child there is a spark 
of health, a spark of hope, and the capacity to grow. Some of this hope 
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and health can be stimulated through poetry, drama, and other means. 

Dr. Moore also stressed the great importance of the attitude of the teacher 
toward those he teaches. The teacher of the disadvantaged must not feel 
that people of lesser opportunity are people of lesser worth or intelli- 
gence. Stimulation of learning can increase intelligence. How a teacher 
puts into practice these principles is a real test. Life for both the 
teacher and the student is enriched when both can participate in two cultures. 
All of life is a becoming. Even death itself is a part of growth. 

After the first session. Dr. Moore introduced the idea that communication 
between teachers and students is essential but that there are certain 
"noises" which impede communication. Prejudice, she said, is one of them. 

To expand this view, she asked Mr. David Weiner to discuss prejudice as one 
of the deterrents to communication. 



Mr. Weiner traced prejudice from its primitive origins to its implications 
in modern times. He delineated positive and negative dimensions of pre- 
judice. He pointed out that there seems to be no rational basis for 
extreme ethnocentrism in modern society. There is, for example, no known 
physiological or psychological basis for prejudice. Skin coloring and 
other physical features are not indicative of human worth, and intelligence 
tests have not been shown to reveal that there are important racial differ- 
ences between people. 

Mr. Weiner then asked the question, "What purpose might prejudice serve 
and why might some people be prejudiced?" Several answers were given: 

I. The prejudiced person might be influenced by his peers. He might 
fear to be different. 
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Then© is a certain amount of insecurity in all people. Threats 
can create prejudice as a form of hostility produced by frustration. 

3. People tend often to distrust that which is different, and to sus- 
pect that it is hostile. 

4. All people want to feel superior in some way. The existence of 
an inferior group can give prestige by definition. 

As specifics pertinent to the implementation process for teachers of the 
disadvantaged, Mr. Weiner suggested two cardinal principles: 

1. Use understanding as a basic tool. 

2. Engage in self-analysis and learn to be analytical generally. 

In the afternoon session Dr. Moore stressed the function of socio-drama 
through role playing as a technique for understanding a class with problems. 
To illustrate, eight members of the class were chosen to act out the roles 
of students with problems. Another member of the class took the role of 
a very negative teacher who not only failed at problem solving, but 
created a few problems because of ineptness. The class was approached 
by several different strategies. Various implications revealed themselves: 

1. Sometimes the hyper-active child is an emotionally or physically 

ill child. 

2. Some problems cannot be handled by regular teachers. 

3. The use of the voice is essential in dealing with the disadvantaged. 
Voices should be modulated. "The more controversia I the issue the 
lower the voice tone should be." 

4. No teacher can have anarchy in the classroom and succeed. There 
should be authority with kindness. 
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Friday - July 14 

During th© first morning session Dr. Moore spoke about competence. She 
pointed out that school to be meaningful must be relevant, must be reality 
oriented. What, she asked, could be more realistic than preparing for 
a job? School, then, might be presented to students (especially culturally 
disadvantaged ones) as a job to prepare for a job. Other ideas that she 
developed were the following: 

1. Competence builds self-confidence. Competence in school skills, 
"readin’, ’ritin’, and ’ ri thmet ic," is really competence in the 
ability to communicate. These are the tools which make people 
able to interact effectively in society. 

2. Even competence in such a homely thing as dishwashing can give one 
a sense of pride, can be part of the basis of a strong self-image. 

3. Competence is increased when mistakes are analyzed, not simply 
pointed out. 

4. To be competent is still to live with authority. In fact, one 
area of competence is the ability to operate in a society with 
other people — both giving and taking orders. 



Dr. Moore asked the group to relate instances in which members had success- 
fully promoted competence among students. Some things that participants 
had accomplished were the following: 

1. Taught students to fill out Texas Employment Agency forms. 

2. Helped students learn how to answer want ads. 

3. Trained students to read, understand, and make use of a newspaper. 

4. involved students in role-playing with reference to applying for 
a job. Students, although only acting, came "in costume" -- in 
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other words, appropri ate ly dressed to meet a prospective employer. 



After a break Dr. Moore spoke of emotions. She stated that most people 
have too little understanding of the importance of emotions and too little 
background and training in how to handle them. Anglo-Saxons with puritan- 
ical roots tend to confuse emotionalism with weakness, and thereby to place 
a tremendous burden on themselves always to appear ’’strong" by being stoical. 

Actually, Dr. Moore explained, it takes greater strength to live with com- 
passion and empathy because we are more vulnerable, more open to hurt. We 
are also, however, open to joy and happiness and the immeasurable pleasure 
that comes from being an expressive person. 

Ultimately, Dr. Moore said, emotions cannot be suppressed or denied — they 
will "come out" in one way or another. She showed, for example, how nagging, 
gossip, cynicism, boredom, self-righteousness, "telling people off for their 
own good," and simply failing to be aware of another person are all ways 
of expressing hostility. 

Dr. Moore differentiated between hostile anger and that form of aggressive- 
ness which enables people to mobilize to solve problems or avert threats. 

The latter is a positive and necessary force, the former must be under- 
stood and controlled. Everyone operates with some anxiety (for example, 
speaking before a group creates "butterflies" in one’s stomach) and the 
mobilization process, the marshalling of one’s strength and competence in 
response (partly) to the threat of possible failure. Is a healthy kind of 
"anger." The anger that stimulates one either to withdraw from problems 
or to merely express hostile feelings of frustration is not. 
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Love, Dr. Moore said, is a force which modifies anger. Love is a totally 
positive and creative drive. Basically, it involves a deep concern for 
self and for others. To be able to have concern for others one must like 

onese I f . 

Mental health. Dr. Moore said, is not freedom from problems, is not main- 
taining a kind of placid, passive consistency. It is resiliency, the ability 
to bounce back from adversity. Working effectively with others, children 
or adults, requires an emotional committment as well as an intellectual 
one. An emotionally free person, one who controls rather than negates his 
emotions, has the greatest potential for reaching and teaching others. 

Eva I uat I on 

After lunch on Friday, Dr. Moore asked the group to state how they felt 
about the workshop. The response to her had been overwhelming. Her 
presentations had elicited spontaneous ovations. She somehow made the 
participants feel good about themselves and their prospects while real- 
istic about their problems at the same time. The following comments 
describe the feeling tone on Friday afternoon: 

"This workshop has made me a better and more understanding person 
— especially understanding." 

"It was good to examine prejudice." 

"I knew and now I feel. I thought my students gave up, but I 
was the one who gave up." 

"We vocalized problems that we had been only remotely aware of, 
thereby gaining greater understanding and the ability to empathize 
with our students." 

"I came to this conference thinking I had one of the most important 
teaching positions in school . . . now I know I have one of the most 
important positions . . . ! hope I will be able to transmit my 
enthusiasm to my fellow workers." 
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"The information gained was valuable. But perhaps the^^i nsp i rat ion 
and reassurance we wer© given was even more important. 

"I feel that so many of my inadequacies have been made adequate, 
and I hope that I might start an epidemic of what I have caught." 

"I see that all people have their needs and values and these may not 
be the same as mine." 

"I am more aware of the need to involve the students’ parents in the 
school if change is to take place." 

"I feel I have more to give to my students. My hand is open." 

"I no longer feel strange for wishing to teach the disadvantaged. 

"I have gained considerable sel f~assurance. 

"I think I understand the basis of prejudice better." 

"I have gained greatly in insight and understanding. 

"I learned little that was new but the following were reinforced: 
appreciation of my importance as a model, the value of exchange 
of views, reaffirmation of the worth of human beings. 

"I see the need for patience ." 

"I have had to analyze my feelings, my desire to be in a program 
of this type. I feel that I have gained and grown. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Dr. Buntin was present at every meeting of the workshop. While she did 
not inject herself into the consultants’ handling of procedures, she 
made herself available for any consultations that were desired and she 
managed the mechanics of the workshop entirely. Although she tried to 
remain in the background, her presence was felt; participants got to 
know her and gradually In spite of her efforts to make herself invisible 
she was drawn into the "heart of things." Although she admitted that the 
workshop was probably as much an "experience" for her as for anyone, she 
did have two recommendations to make that she felt would help future work- 
shops to be even better. 



1. Instead of there being several consultants, each responsible 
for a block of time, one or two consultants should be present 
for the entire workshop. These consultants could conceivably 
bring in oi; sr specialists and coordinate their activities. 

2. In the future all people concerned with the operation of the 
workshop should meet for at least one intensive session before 
the workshop goes into operation. 






omcimm 

®is®nQ© of th@ workshop s®®rt® ultimatily to h®v@ boon not only its 
contribution to knowltdg# but somsthing rror© basic and more crucial. 

A participant’s statement captured what seems to have been the true 
spirit of the two weeks experience: 

*'| have been reinforced in the belief that 
there is worth in every individual.” 



APPENDIX 
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